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that his fame spread abroad, and the house was every night filled with respectable opulent dealers. Clubs and meetings were instituted for the purpose of enjoying the entertainment he afforded. In short, he became a most pleasing and popular character in that circle, and more than trebled the income of the house by his talents."
So valuable was the lad to the proprietress of the house, that she is said to have contracted a marriage with him at one of those " Beggar-making shops/' as they were called, which flourished at this time. A Fleet-marriage may have been performed, but we may doubt if Macklin was ever the legal husband of the buxom widow. Some friends of his family appear to have heard of his situation, and by threats and entreaties made him break away from the attractions of the Borough, and return to Dublin. Here, it is said, he for a time took a situation as badgeman at Trinity College, and maybe used the opportunities thus afforded him to pick up some crumbs of learning that were scattered about his master's table. Here it is possible he may have seen Berkeley, who did not leave Ireland until 1713, even if he did not know him as a " pretty lad," as the story goes. It is a pleasant trait in Macklin's character, that he was never too proud to remember the menial position in which he then served, and in "Macready's Reminiscences" a story is told which seems to show that he did undoubtedly, at some period of his life, act as badgeman or scout * at Trinity College, and that the fact was well known in Dublin.
"The custom was for these servants to wait in the courts of the college, in attendance on the calls of the students. To every shout of 'Boy!3 the scout first in turn replied, 'What
* I believe the modern name for a badgeman at Trinity College is a ski*